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of cast over the gallows; that he pay to Abigail Gay 
HOW A VILLAIN WAS MADE. the party injured, six hundred dollars, whieh, with the 
OF neg i itai goods restored, is treble the value of the goods stolen. 
On a certain part of the coast of Britain, the sea has ais Gedeae ae the c 
cans pay the same within thirty days, 
el. been making sad encroachments on the land, within the then it is ordered by the court that the said Abigail 
$175 astcentury. Cottages which were once along walk may dispose of him in service to any person whomso- 
from the water, and surrounded by fruitful gardens, ever for the term of seven years, to make satisfaction 
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windows as their fathers now can, for these humble +o 


homes will soon share the fate of their former neigh- 
pors, and be swallowed up by the god of the sea. 











For the Compauion. 


a Very near the edge of the hungry waters which are A LITTLE a SKETCH. 

i growth, dowly devouring the green meadow and the burn, Do you know Nell Creighton? She is the cheeriest 
mot the pright with “gowans rare,” stands an ancient church, looking girl ITever saw. Her big black eyes are al- 
meaty which must be the next victim. ways sparkling with mirth, and her heart seems ever 
Company, In storms the waves dash into the broken windows, 











bubbling over with kindness. To her was given the 
} other in heritage of a sunny nature—better that than to be born 
with a silver spoon in one’s mouth, or a golden fortune 
to one’s hand. 
“When I failed,” said her father to me, one day, 
speaking about his crosses in business, “‘it seemed some- 
times as if nothing but that girl’s cheerfulness kept me 
from despair. I was sure of a bright arch from her 
merry eyebrows, a glad, smiling welcome and words of 
genuine comfort. Her mother, who has always been 
an invalid, would have been dead years ago but for her 
gladsome presence; I firmly believe it.” 


yoaring so wildly that the timid cottagers imagine 
they hear the spirits of the dead complaining that their 
rest is broken in the grave. 

The work of ruin began on the oldest portion of the 
graveyard ; and in violent storms the tombs were often 
proken open and left tenantless; while the retreating 
tide left skulls and other bones bleaching on the sand. 
These relics were, in years that are past, and are to-day, 
asource of dread to the ignorant, who invest each one 
vith a history and a name. 

A little way beyond the rifled churchyard, is a group 
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{osumanlll of the very humblest of fishermen’s cottages; and in “ON BBADING IT SHE RAX TO NER MOTEER,” Bi0. Nellie’s merriment is always contagious; it actually 
aaa the most miserable of them dwelt, some years ago, seems as if her cheerfulness was heaven-born, it sheds 
—— Jock McGee, who spent half his time on the water, and 
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wT Jock sobbed bitterly at the funeral, crying, ‘“‘Wa’s me! 
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30-3m his pitying comrades had brought, and prepared to set 
sail in the mackerel smack. 
CHINE “Tam,” he said to his son, at parting, “ye must get 
anne your own bread, and ha’ money for my whiskey by the 
Machinevilfm ‘me I gets home; for I'll be dying of thirst, ‘mind. 
E STOCKING Yecan go to Meg Grippie’s den, and dance the divil’s 
0. dance, and sing his songs for her customers, and pick 
St., Boston up what siller ye can. Ye ken the dead bones, lad; 
.MEDY. they’ll come in play now. Throw a few into her place 
and into Moll Dron’s, and gie the shoemaker and Davy 
Craig’s sick wife a good fright.wi’ ’em! They’ll pay 
UND ye well for burying them deep, if they do na more. Do 
nchitis, Spit- what ye will, Tam, but ha’ money ready for my 
ly. Itisar whiskey.” 
8, pleasant Tam was a crafty boy, and needed no such instruc- 
tion to stir up the evil which was in his heart, but which 
rifying 0 poor Jessie, while she lived, had kept down with astrong 
d. 
TOR, He was no coward. All the bones in the kirk-yard 
= sre hadn’t power to terrify him. He was probably the 
rvial Dise only one in the hamlet who didn’t believe in the pow- 
ea ttof ghosts to walk about at will among the living. 
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pot, Boston. were sleeping, he crept quietly along the shore, and 
+ Six Bott fled his hands and pockets with the fear-inspiring 
= telics. Only one skull, however, was to be found. 

vB. Tam wrapped his treasures in his ragged jacket, and 

the Lowe hid most of them under a jutting rock; and then with 
worn and sorfowful face, he crept in among the 

school. Pring ‘Arousers at old Meg’s. 

he a “Hi, now! there’s dancing Tam come to tak’ the cold 
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cried a half tipsy sailor. 


Want a penny to buy a candle, too” 
“He that will no’ dance must no’ eat,” said a sailor 
‘Gie him a baubee, Rob,” cried another. 
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Was followed by half a dozen of the revellers, 

But Meg was inexorable. 


Tam said,— 
“Weel, mind ye, Meg, it’s a mitherless bairn ye’vere 


the settle. 


‘ame important member! 


thriftless, beyond his fellows; but Jessie, his wife, was 
neat and industrious, and by knitting and washing for 
the lads on the mackerel crafts who had no wives, she 


But Jessie was not immortal, as Jock and his son 
Tam seemed to think, when they laid all the burdens 
She died of hard work; and then her lazy 
lord and idle boy were left to shift for themselves. 


How's a poor lad ever to live wi’outa wife? Who'll 
mak’ my parritch, and sew my clothes, and plant my 
There’s not a loner orphant in the 
world than mysel’,—Jock McGee! Oo! Oo! Wa’s me!” 
Bat he soon comforted himself with the whiskey 


§owhen night fell, and all save Meg Grippie’s guests 


nto’ our bones wi’ a laugh! Now for a dance, lad! 
». . . 
We're come into port wi’ our pockets fu’ o’ coppers!” 


“My mither forbid me dance, or sing, or whistle 
here,” replied Tam, sniffing. “But I’m hungry, and I 


“Yes, yes; ha’ mercy on a motherless lad,” said 
indy Gow, tossing him two-pence, which example 


No one who would not 
amuse her guests, and thus prolong their stay, should 
have a mouthful in her “place.” So, with a sad voice, 


sed to feed;” and he withdrew, leaving a skeleton 
he had in his pocket, under Meg’s old shawl on 


The shoemaker being at Meg’s, Tam had a fine op- 
Portunity to put the broken skull into his bed; not a 
very agreeable reminder to him, who was more thar 
‘uspected of having killed his wife by a blow on the 


He then passed Davy Craig’s cottage, where all was 
nt, and slipped a bone in at the window of the 
‘room. Then he climbed to a little eminence, on 

Which old Moll had pitched her dwelling, to look off on 


still, and he knelt on the door-stone, and arranged the 
remaining relics against the door in such a position 
that they would fall in when she opened it in the morn- 
ing. Then the young rascal went home, lighted a can- 
dle and supped on cold bacon and a pint of ale! He 
had done what his father would have called a good 
night’s work! 

Old Meg, like all in her business, was the first one 
astir in the village. In tidying up her “place” she 
shook her shawl and knocked the hand on the floor. 
She was paralyzed with fear, but soon gaining her 
voice, she shrieked, “Oo! Oo! that fearful hand’s come 
to smite mé for refusing bread to a mitherless bairn! 
Woe’s me! why didn’t I feed the lad? If Il once get a 
hold o’ him, I'll feed him while he has the power to eat 
—will I! 

There was equal commotion at the shoemaker’s; and 
he cried,— 

“Why must it be a broken skull that flew in?” 

Davy Craig’s wife was “gone off in faints;” and her 
gude man flew to Jock’s cottage, to see if Tam would 
run for a doctor; and “look ye here, lad,” he said, 
“would a bit o’ silver tempt ye to putyourhand to yon 
uneasy bone and bury it?” 

Of course it tempted him; and with it hid in his 
jacket for future use, he ran on his errand. 

“Goodness help us!” cried the shoemaker, darting 
out as he passed his shop. “Tammy, when I was at 
Meg’s, last night, a skull beaten in at the side came and 
crept in atwixt my two sheets; and the life is scared 
outo’ me! I'll give ye anew pair 0’ shoes, made to 
yer fit, if ye’ll bury it ten feet deep; for it keeps mind- 
ing me o’ my wife.” 

“Tam promised, was measured for the shoes and hid 
the skull. As he passed Meg Grippie’s hut, she flew 
to the door and cried, “Oo, Tammy, lad! come in 
and take off the curse you called down on me,—as a 
mitherless bairn! Aboot the midnight there came a 
tapping, tapping at my window; but I would no’ rise; 
so the hand that tappit came in and laid itsel’ down 
under my old shawl, and I can see that it’s the hand 0’ 
Providence to smite me for my sin. Come in and eat 
your fill three times a day, as long as ye live! But 
who will remove the dead hand, Tammy, dear?” 

“If it cam’ for me, it shall go for me,” said Tam. 
“T’ll take it, and bury it so deep that it’ll never rise 
more!” 

“And Tammy,” continued Meg, ‘“‘here’s old Moll, 
within, near wild about a visit she had from the kirk- 
yard. A man, long buried, that was angered with her 
for giving him a bad fortun’, got loose from his grave in 
the last storm; and he came walking and climbing up 
-| to her poor place, and leaned against her door, but had 
no’ the power to knock. When she opened it this 
morning he fell in,—all in pieces—not two bones hang- 
ing together, and she wild with fear, poor body!” 

Tam was in no particular haste about the doctor; so 
he stepped in and offered to remove “the man,” as Moll 
called the bones, which Tam had carried in one long 
pocket. 

“How much o’ yer evil gotten silver will ye give me, 
old woman,” he asked, “if I'll put Aleck Dann where 
he’ll never find ye more?” 

Moll, white and trembling with fear, put her hand 
in her old pouch and drew out more shillings than the 
boy had ever seen before; and putting them in his 
hand, cried,— 

“Go ye, and tak’ him away, and wash with water the 
place where he stood!” 

“’ll tak’ this much silver, Moll,” replied the young 
scamp, growing bold with success; “but I’m no’ sure 
it’s enough to satisfy Aleck Dunn’s spite agin ye. He 
wants to get the ill-gotten money into the hands o’ the 
mitherless.”’ 





but that night while poor Moll, sat shivering with fear 
by her fire of faggots, a beast with a body like a black 
cat, anda human skull fora head, was pushed in at 
her door, and flew round like mad, till it burnt its tail 
in the coals, when it dashed out of the window. 

Tam’s old cat flew, thus crowned, through the vil- 
lage and past the “‘manse,” and thus the minister found 
Out the cause of all the terror. 

He ordered the boy who owned the black cat with 
four white feet, to be brought to him; but Tam, who 
had already received additional silver from old Moll, 
was missing! But that short success had r pened the 
seeds of evil in hisheart; and he was thenceforth a real 
villain. 

Tam hung about, hiding among the rocks and in 
barns, till Jock’s return; and then with his evil gains 
they set sail together for America,—poor, kind Amer- 
ica, that has to shelter so many who leave their country 
for their country’s good! 

On landing in New York, he and his father repre- 
sented themselves as shipwrecked emigrants, who had 
been forced to walk all the way from Nova Scotia. 
They were ragged and dirty enough to give the story a 
shadow of truth. And then their tartan trowsers and 
Scotch bonnets appealed to the heart; for some way, 
Americans have a tender leaning towards the sons of 
Scotia; and because they seldom are, they never fear 
being imposed on, by them. 

But Tam belonged to a species seldom met in Amer- 
ica, and his success was marvellous. Jock was, both by 
nature and evil habits, little better than a simpleton, 
and so leaned on his son, who now proved himself 
smart enough to take care of them both. 

He personated successively a shipwrecked emigrant, 
a discharged hospital patient, a Highland dancer and 
fortune-teller, and after years of practice, experience 
and success, when grown to manhood, he was embold- 
ened to advertise himself as a Scotch doctor, who, by 
an herb he himself had discovered in the extreme North, 
could cure all manner of diseases,—almost restore life 
to the dead. ; 

If you will believe it, he found plenty of sensible and in- 
telligent people ready to put both their money and their 
lives in his hands, and to sit in open-mouthed wonder, 
while he told of his grandfather’s castle in the High- 
lands, which he lost by the villany of an agent while 
he was away at college, in Aberdeen! and how he gave 
up his other estates in obedience to this command, giv- 
en him in a dream: “Go ye into all nations, healing all 
manner of diseases, giving sight to the blind and caus- 
ing the lame to leap and run!” 

If these otherwise sensible and intelligent patients 
were duped by him, it is surely no wonder that the 
ignorant and superstitious cottagers of the fishing 
hamlet were. 

If ever you should hear of the “Highland wonder- 
worker,” dressed in a tartan kilt, with Scotch bonnet and 
heron’s plume, threatening to put all science to shame 
by his miracles, you will know his early history, and 
remember his pranks on Meg Grippie and Moll Dron, 
the success of which caused him to bloom suddenly 
from a useless boy into an expert villain. 3: Be, 
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HOW BURGLARS WERE PUNISHED 
SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


The court records of Norfolk county for March, 1801, 
contain the following judgment passed on one Andrew 
Bartholomew for breaking into the house of Abigail 
Gay: 

“It is, therefore, considered by the court here that he 
be publicly whipped on the naked back thirty-nine 





stripes; that he ve set on the gallows for the space of 


one day, what was a good panacea for the blues, and 
she answered, readily, “‘Work and laugh.” It is a 
splendid motto, which I would recommend to all my 
young friends, and means, merely, cheerful labor. 

Nellie’s mother and I had lived next-door neighbors 
for years. Mrs. Creighton is one of the desponding 
sort, much given to a superstitious belief in dreams, 
quick to shed tears, and not always patient with her 
over-patient and overworked daughter. One morning 
little Lessa, a sweet, blue eyed little girl, came up to 
my window. [entered into the usual chat with her, 
and in the course of it asked how her mother was. 

“O, mother’s been taking on ever so, all the morn- 
ing,’”’ was the child’s grave reply. “She dreamed an 
awful dream; I heard her tellit to Nellie. It was about 
papa, who’s gone away, you know.” 

“And what did Nellie say?” 

“Nellie just laughed,” was the reply. I knew it. 

“But then mother does take on awfully; and Nellie 
don’t know just what to do, sometimes.” 

“I think I’ll go in,” I said. SoI took my knitting- 
work with me, and ran from the little patch in my back 
yard to the similar little patch in the Creightons’ back 
yard. 

Nellie stood there, looking more thoughtful than I 
had ever seen her before, but her face broke into a glad 
smile at sight of me. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come, Miss Byng! I’ve been 
wondering what I shall do with mother.” 

“What is this dream Lessa has been telling me about?” 
I asked. 

“Why, somebody appeared and told her that the 
steamer Thomas Creighton had gone down, and all 
hands lost. After that father appeared to her, telling 
her not to mourn for him.” 

“And what do you think of it?” I asked, anxious to 
know how she would view it. 

“Why, she was nervous and anxious about father, 
and it was only natural that she should dream just as 
she did.” 

We went in together. Nellie’s mother was rocking 
and moaning; a distressfal picture. 

“If only he hadn’t gone by boat, I shouldn’t care,”’ 
she groaned; “but I’ve felt dreadful ever since he went 
away; and I know he'll be drowned.” 

Then the beauty of Nellie’s character came out. By 
every little ingenuous device, she sought to draw her 
mother’s attention from her imaginary sorrow. She 
moved her invalid’s chair into the sunniest corner, 
picked a vase of flowers and set it on the stand at her 
side, chatting all the while of the very pleasantest sub- 
jects she could think of, and had in a measure succeed- 
ed in her object, when she was called to the door and a 
telegraph message given her. She looked a little pale 
at that, but on reading it ran in to her mother, tri- 
umphant. 

“From papa,” she cried. ‘He is going to take the cars 
instead of the boat, and telegraphed that he should not 
be at home till to-night; so don’t be troubled any long- 
er, mother, about the steamer Thomas Creighton. It 
will be brought home all safe by land.” And her joy- 
ous laugh rang out. 

I stayed at my neighbor’s an hour, and the mother’s 
theme was still Nellie. 

“Do you think she did every bit of the washing, yes- 
terday, with her own hands, because the woman who 
always works for us on Mondays was unable to come; 
and she never let me know any thing about it, but 
went singing as cheerfully about the house asif she 
were at play instead of work. Hadn’t I ought to be 
thankful to the Lord for such a child, Miss Byng?” 

“Indeed, you had,” I said, with a full heart; and so 
had every parent, rich or poor, high or low, to whom 
the Father has vouchsafed a sunny-hearted child like 
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Nellie, who can banish domestic clouds with her genial, 
happy laugh, and make home and all around her the 
richer, better and purer for her sweet presence. 


‘ or 








For the Companion. 
BOY IN KNICKERBOCKERS. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders. 
IN TWO GHAPTERS—OHAPTER II. 

In the last chapter we left Willie just on the point of 
starting for the village, in the direction of Roger Paine’s 
residence—hoping that he might see his little friend 
Jane. 


It was three miles to the village, but Roger Paine’s 
farm was as far beyond it. Willie knew very well that 


unless fortune aided him, he should not be in season 
to redeem his promise to good Mr. Prex. At first, he 
ran as fast as his feet would carry him, hoping to over- 
take some cart or wagon which would be willing to 
give him a lift; but meeting none, he made his way to 
the village, a little beyond which he sat down to rest, 
and think what he was to do when he reached Mr. 
Paine’s farm-house. 

As he sat there, a young girl came down the road in 
an excited way, bringing a bundle in her hand. Not- 
withstanding the lateness of the season, she had neither 
shoes, stockings nor shawl. As she passed him, she 
looked at him in a quick, eager way, then turned and 
cried out, “ Willie!’ It was Jane. Wanand pale as 
the poor child was, the lad recognized his old travelling 
companion, and told her, in a few brief words, why he 
had come. 

Jane looked around timidly. “Come this way, Willie, 
behind this clump of pines, and I'll tell you all about 
it. I’ve run away!” 

“Run away!” echoed Willie, hardly believing his 
senses. “If you do that, Mr. Paine will kill you out- 
right.” 

“It’s no matter if he does,” said Jane, folding her 
hands, and locking sadly into the sky. ‘‘There aint 
much life in me, and he’s welcome to all I have; but 
he sha’n’t take it piece-meal! He’s whipped me every 
day since I came to his house.” 

Willie glanced over her thin figure and sharp fea- 
tures, and the tears sprang to his blue eyes. 

“You wouldn’t believe how cruel they have all been 
to me, and I trying so hard to pleasethem. The beasts 
in the barn are merciful compared with them, for they 
let me lie in the hay, and eat the grain in their cribs. 
They hated me from the first; they kept me without 
food, working out doors and in; they beat and froze 
me. Willie, I’ve thought it all over. Last night I 
tied up what rags I had, and I am going to the village 
—somebody will have pity on me and take me in.” 

“I’m afraid they won’t, Jane,” answered Willie, 
thoughtfully. ‘Every body is afraid of Roger Paine; 
they say he would not mind killing any one who would 
thwart him, and people do not dare interfere in his af- 
fairs. I’m afraid you'll die in the fields.” 

“Take me home with you, Willie. O, I will be such 
a2 good girl—you can’t guess how I will serve them.” 

“Jane, my master and mistress would not dare to 
take youin. I've heard them talk it over again and 
again, and that is how I came to know about you. 
I’ve laid awake night after night, trying to think how 
I could help you; but I don’t see any way yet. I 
thought if I could see you, perhaps wecould think of 
something between us.” 

Jane turned her large black eyes upward, with a groan 
of despair, and flung herself upon Willie’s breast. 
They were the first kind words she had heard since she 
had parted from him, two years ago, and they opened 
the frozen fountains of her heart. Willie clasped her 
in his arms, but wept as he did so, protesting all the 
while that he would soon be a man, and if she would 
but keep up courage, he would save her then, or die!” 

“Willie,” cried Jane, raising herself from his bosom, 
‘you are the only friend I ever had in the world; I 
won’t get you into trouble. You must go back to your 
master and be a good boy; I will go to the village and 
look for work; if no body will take me, I will go farther 
away. When I learn to write, I will write you a let- 


THE 


the pantry some cold meat and bread, thinking, wisely 
enough, that whatever a child’s fault might be, it was 
not lessened by hunger. 

No sooner were the good people well settled in bed, 
than Willie made his way noiselessly to the barn, 
with his unexpected collation and a cup of milk. 
Jane received both thank@lly, and after having added 
a blanket to the robe, Willie was again turning to go, 
when Jane called him back. 

“Good-by, Willie,” she said, clinging to his hand 
and covering it with kisses. ‘There is God, some- 
where in the sky; I’veheard the city missionary telling 
the boys in the street about Him, and I’ve been trying 
to pray to Him. I asked Him to bless you—totake care 
of you—and make you a good man. And He will, 
Willie—I feel the promise in my heart.” 

“You are a good girl, Janie,”’ cried Willie, stooping 
down to kissher. ‘‘Are you afraid?” 

“No—not a bit, Willie. I am used to being alone, 
and to-night I feel so happy!” 

‘“‘How pale you are, Jane! and your eyes are so wild 
and glassy!” 

“Tis the moonlight, Willie—that is all. Good-night; 
I love you, Willie, more than all the world.” 

Willie went back to his cot bed, but not to sleep. 
One thought alone took possession of his mind, and 
that one, how to dispose of the miserable Jane. The 
more he reflected, the more convinced he was that his 
only resource was to make known her condition frank- 
ly to Mr. Prex, and trust to his kind heart to protect 
her. 

No sooner had morning dawned and Mr. Prex was 
astir, than Willie carried his resolution into effect. 
Mr. Prex listened with both hands in his pockets. A 
more astonished and perplexed man, he certainly had 
never been. But he respected the confidence and gen 
erosity of the boy; and although he was fully alive to 
the wrath of Mrs. Prex and the revenge of Roger Paine, 
he inwardly resolved he would prove himself a man 
rather than a brute. 

“Willie, you are a good boy! I like your treatment 
of that are gal. We'll bring the poor chick in.” 

Willie joyfully led the way to where Jane lay, in her 
rude but comfortable wrappings. What was there 
about the repose of that humble bed that made man 
and boy hesitate and shrink? 

Mr. Prex turned down the coarse blanket with rever- 
ent hand, and Willie stood in the presence of death. 
The tears were forever wiped from those sorrowing 
eyes; the lashed and throbbing limbs were forever at 
rest; the pale hands were folded together as if the last 
act had been one of devotion, and Willie felt in his 
aching heart, that his name had mingled in the dying 
prayer. . 

There is a little grave in the quiet cemetery of 
W——, marked with a wooden head-piece, bearing the 
name of Jane. On the green sod, where violets love to 
grow, there may usually be found wreaths of ever- 
greens, or bunches of flowers, sometimes fresh, some- 
times wi‘hered; but always placed there by the hand 
of Willie Orphan. 

Roger Paine never outlived the indignation of his 
townsmen. The death of the poor foundling seemed 
to bring with it a lasting curse upon him and his. 
Fortune de-erted him; his children and cattle died; 
men and women hissed at him wherever he went, until 
he was compelled to retire to parts unknown. 

“In his trespass that he hath trespassed, and in his 
sin that he hath sinned, in them shall he die.” 

———- — +> 


AN OLD LEGEND. 


One golden morn, to Adine’s home there came 
The angel bearer of a sweet behest— 

With loving care, 

Adine, the house prepare, 
For Christ the Lerd this day shall be thy guest. 





With awe Adine the heavenly message heard— 
A holy hush fell on her heart and face— 
And going to and fro, 
She whispered low, 
“To-day His presence shall make glad this place.”’ 


Long hours she watched—and while she bent her ear, 
And through the twilight strained her eager sight, 

A shadow crossed the floor, 

And at the door 





ter, and you must send me one, too; but Willie’’—here 
Jane put her hands into his while her lips quivered— | 
“I don’t think I shall live; I know Isha’n’t! They | 
have beat me almost to death. My heart is broke!” | 

‘Willie looked at the bruised limbs, paling and flush- | 
ing, with his hands clenched. But O, how impotent | 
was his boyish rage! He realized itin a vague way, | 
as he panted out his indignation. | 

“I'll go with you to the village,” said Willie, reso- | 
lutely. “Let me carry your bundle! It is almost dark; 
I will not leave you here alone.” 

The two children joined hands, and encouraging each 
other as they went, entered the village hopefully, going 
from house to house, telling their pitiful story, and 
begging for shelter. Alas! they had yet to learn that 
the world grudges sympathy most when most it is 
needed. All who knew Mr. Paine feared to take her 
in. Strangers distrusted the little wanderers, and the 
indifferent turned them from the door. In all that 
village, there was not food or shelter for the littie waif, 
and once more the two sat down by the road-side to 
consider what could yet be done. 

Tbe moon was round and full, the stars twinkled 
brighter and brighter. It was time for one of them, at 
least, to be gone. 

“I’m not going to leave you in this way!” cried 
Willie, starting to his feet. “You shall come home 
with me, and I will hide you to-night in the barn. 
There are plenty of buffalo skins that will keep you 
warm until morning, and then, perhaps, we can see 
our way clearer.” 

Jane had no hope now, but in Willie. Half dead 
with cold, exhaustion and terror, she allowed herself 
to be led over the three dreary miles that lay between 
the village and Mr. Prex’ farm-house. But the refuge 
was reached at last, and Willie smuggled the poor 
child to the hay-mow, wrapped her tenderly in the 
warmest robe, and after having promised to come as 
early as he could and bring her a part of his breakfast, 
the boy bade her good-night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Prex had been waiting impatiently the 


A sad-eyed child begged shelter for the night. 


But Adine, waiting for her Kingly guest, 
With hope and fear at war within her heart, 
No thought or care 
The weary child could spare, 
And with ungracious alms bade him depart. 


Then suddenly the childish furm was changed, 
And with a look that smote her like a sword— 
All fair and bright 
In robes of silvery white— 
He turned and said, ‘“Adine, behold thy Lord!” 


And while with trembling hands her face she hid, 
The glory faded that through the place had shone; 
The sheen of pinions fair 
Swept through the silent air, 
And in the twilight dim she stood alone. 


Still for the Master's coming Adine waits, 

But help from those who need no more withholds, 
For, evermore, 
In all who seek her door, 

Adine the image of her Lord beholds. 





For the Companion. 
ABOUT IVORY. 

Ivory is the name given to the tusks of the elephant 
and also of the walrus or sea horse. 

Each male elephant come to his maturity has two 
long tusks projecting from the upper jaw, which are 
hollow at the root, tapering and of various sizes, ac- 
cording to the age of the animal. The best are large, 
straight and light colored, without flaws. Those most 
esteemed in commerce come from Africa, being of a 
closer texture, and less liable to turn yellow than what 
are brought from India. The medium weight of a tusk 
is about sixty pounds. 

A large number of elephants are annually destroyed, 
both in Africa and the East Indies, to furnish this arti- 
cle to commerce. 

It is used for many useful and ornamental purposes. 
Large quantities are consumed in the manufacture of 
knife handles, musical and mathematical instruments, 
chessmen, billiard balls, fans, toys and innumerable 
ether articles. 

Dieppe, in France, is greatly celebrated for its ivory 





lad’s return. Mr. Prex, after a few chiding words, fas- 
tened the doors, and retired to his bed-room. Mrs. 
Prex, while she scolded more and louder,’ brought from 


;} manufactures, the most so of any place in Europe; but 
| the Chinese excel every other people in the working of 
this beautiful substance. 








What is called vegetable ivory is the kernel of the 
ivory nut, the fruit of a species of palm which grows in 
South America. It is about the size of a large hen’s 
egg, and is enclosed in a tough shell. When young it 
contains a fluid which gradually hardens into a whit- 
ish, close-grained, solid substance, resembling the pur- 
est ivory in texture and color. It is cut into small ar- 
ticles of ornament or use. 

The ivory tree grows in damp localities along the 
banks of rivers and streams. The nuts are chiefly im- 
ported into Europe and the United States from the re- 
gion of the Magdalena River. s & BS. 

ee 
For the Companion. 
HODDY KRUMP AND THE FROGS. 


One of the celebrities of Yonkers about a century 
ago was Hoddy Krump. He was a Dutch laborer, who 
usually passed among the villagers as a half-wit. His 
alents, however, in the way of story-telling, guessing 
riddles, playing checkers and spelling impossible words, 
as well as his capacity of self-control under temptation, 
would have done credit to the soundest mind of his 
generation. 

Apparently, nothing was the matter with his wits, 
except that they were a little out of tune. Any skilful 
phrenologist would have said he had good “bumps,” 
only they needed sorting out and rearranging, so that 
they would chime. Take them one by one and they 
worked as true as a mint-stamp, but set them all agoing 
together and for any sensible result that came of it you 
might as well have blown up a steamboat. 

The effect of this, of course, was that Krump gave the 
impression, in most that he said and did, of being all 
odds and ends. So the common verdict of those who 
knew him best was, that ‘Hod was naturally a smart 
fellow enough, only he couldn’t make things hang to- 
gether.” 

This characteristic appeared remarkably when he at- 
tempted to give an account of what he had seen or 
heard, or tried his hand at inventing incidents out of his 
own brain, his stories being the most exquisite speci- 
mens of inconsistent nonsense ever heard since the days 
of Sinbad, the sailor. 

Hoddy’s real name was Horace, but the nickname, 
prattled by himself when a boy, stuck to him through 
life unchanged, except by the occasional abbreviation 
into ‘‘Hod.” 

As I said, our half-witted Dutchman became one of 
the celebrities of his native village, and his slouched 
hat and beaverteen breeches were as ordinary a sight 
in its streets as the milk donkeys and fish wagons. 

Everywhere he was hailed and coveted as an indis- 
pensable piece of usefulness. It was “‘Hoddy, saw my 
woodpile,” or ““Hoddy, hoe my garden,” or “Hoddy, 
pick my geese,” and between the men, women and 
children of the town calling out for his services right 
and left, factotum Krump got a good living. 

He was often invited to take a “‘treat”’ over and above 
his wages, but invariably excused himself, or made so 
shy 2 show of acceptance that his entertainers rarely 
succeeded in getting him to enjoy any thing they gave 
him that was stronger than water or tea. 

I was going to relate to you (when I commenced) 
how it happened that Hoddy was so sensitive on the 
‘liquor question,” and I must set about it at once, for 
if I go on in this way you will expect me to tell all my 
hero’s history from his cradle to his grave. 

When Hoddy was a great, awkward boy of nineteen, 
his mother sent him across the fields to Frow Clutter- 
buck’s, to carry home her cheese tongs and basket, 
which she had borrowed. 

The good Frow, being very hospitably inclined, re- 
galed her simple neighbor with a plentiful supply of 
the bottled liquors which stood upon her sideboard. 

Hoddy loved liquor. The appetite never wholly left 
him, in fact; which is all the more to his credit, con- 
sidering horv he abstained afterwards. But the sequel 
of this unlucky visit to Frow Clutterbuck’s was of a 
sort to make his drink there pretty much the last of 
his life. 

You must not think that the story I am going to tell 
rests wholly on the authority of poor Krump himself. 
Of course I could not expect you to believe the very 
best specimen of his story telling. But I can assure 
you that the following has the testimony of village tra- 
dition to vouch for it, besides claiming at the outset 
excellent circumstantial evidence. 

When the boy left the house of Frow Clutterbuck to 
return home, his head hummed as if somebody had 
filled it full of bees. The soft scenery and mingled mu- 
sic of the woods and farms only served to heighten the 
delightful confusion of his brain. 

He noticed nothing in particular, or, as the Yankee 
would put it, “he didn’t see more’n half he noticed.” 
A kind of blur was before his eyes. A kind of shaky 
sensation was also in his legs, and on the whole Hoddy 
would have found it very difficult to describe his feel- 
ings, save that he was dimly conscious of being very 
happy. 

In this satisfactory frame of mind and body, the boy 
approached a point in the path that led along the edge 
of a swale, and wandering a little from the beaten 
track, he began to find the ground rather uneven. 

He was in no mood, however, to take any thing amiss, 
and experienced nothing but pleasant emotion, when 
he struck his foot against a bog and tumbled into a 
mud-hole. 

Resigning himself with a certain stupid enjoyment 
to his new position, Hoddy settled down for a snooze, 
as if that had been specially arranged for him as a part 
of the performance. In fact, he rook to his involunta- 
ry couch with a feeling of boozy gratitude, for the good 
luck that had spread for him so opportunely and won- 
derfully a bed that had all the softness of feathers and 
all the coolness of a shower-bath. 

How long his nap lasted is uncertain, but when he 
came to himself it was with a vague notion of being 
rather chilly. 

The shadows of evening were falling about him, too, 
and as he slowly tried to raise himself and examine his 
situation, the poor simpleton began to have some 
gleams of recollection. 

Somebody had been doing something to him, sure. 
He felt of himself about the head and shoulders, hunted 


his bearings, and mentally concluded that he had been 
made a bigger fool of than ever. 

But hark! -What sounds were those which he now 
for the first time noticed so plainly? 

Amazement! Somebody was calling his name! The 
voices seemed to come out of the earth. “Hoddy 
Krump, Hoddy Krum, Kr-r-r-ump!” 

From all quarters and in all keys the ghostly sum 
mons rung with variations, until it appeared as if a 
whole army of tormentors had started out of the Marsh 
and were gaping and roaring at him with mouths ag 
big as crocodiles’. 

Hoddy was very superstitious. As he listened to the 
tumult, coming himself every second more fully to 
consciousness, he fairly quaked with fear. 
“Dr-r-r—rank! dr-r-r—unk! Hod’s drunk!” pg. 
lowed the implacable booghers in the mud. 

He struggled and sprawled to gain his feet, inteng. 
ing to make use of them toward home; but that Was 
no boy’s play. The mire seemed to hang a ton to each 
of his toes. He felt like a fly in a puddle of Molasses 
with a black spider reaching out to eat him. 
“Slecht!” scolded a rough voice close to him, 
“Shurk!” growled another on the other side (the poor 
boy understood the Dutch curses too well.) “Zwei Jq— 
ger!” yelled another. “Jug o’ rum!” roared another, 
“Scuttle him down!” thundered a big rubber-throg; 
out of the black pool not ten feet off. 

And from every quarter of the darkening swamp, 
shouted, squeaked, grumbled and croaked a deafening 
chorus of mingled Dutch and English exclamations 
equally significant, while a ceaseless and terrible yp. 
dertone of threatening bass rolled out the unlucky ad. 
jectives that answered equally well for both languages, 
“Dr-r-r—unk, dr-r-r—unk, dr-r-r—unk!” 

Hoddy reaily thought that judgment had overtaken 
him for the sin of indulging his appetite too freely, 
The evil one had set his dogs on him. 

He renewed his struggle with desperate energy, 
writhed, and wrestled, and floundered, and heaved to 
get himself out of the slough. 

“Pull-his-leg, pull-his-leg!’”? said a savage voice clog 
by, and others immediately echoed it. 

Horrors! How the poor boy kicked and scrambled! 

Burying his fingers in the bogs, in the extremity of 
his fright, he plucked himself out with a mighty effort, 
and rushed frantically home, scattering mud all the 
way like the trail of a leaky ink-bottle. 

From that time Hoddy Krump was never known ty 
be the worse for strong drink. The frogs had cure 
him. T. B. 
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For the Companion. 


SEIZED BY AN ORANG-OUTANG, 
By Wirt Sikes, 

“The rang-tang, as we call him,” said old Jorl, the 
gymnast, while I was talking with him one day about 
the animals in his menagerie, ‘‘you call him the orang 
outang, which is right, to be sure, but not so easy to 
say. Most men in the show business call him by that 
sort of a nickname—rang-tang. We have a weakness 
for nicknames. 
goes by the name of Plantagenet Montgomery on the 
bills. 
Planty Mont. Easier, you see. 

“Well, as I was saying, the rang-tang is not a dan- 
gerous creature, asarule. He keeps out of the way of 
human beings generally—though they do say, in some 
parts, that he is pretty close on toa human being. The 
word orang, in the Malay tongue, means wild man, and 
the word outang means woods—that is to say, wild man 
of the woods. J don’t believe in that talk, you know. 

“A rang-tang is just a wild beast like any other beast, 
and he no more goes on two legs than a kangaroo does. 
He can’t stand up straight and walk, at all—though! 
don’t say you can’t teach him to go on his hind legs, 
when you catch him young and tamehim. Butso you 
cana bear. We have got two bears here that will wak 
about with bonnets on their heads just like two old wo 
men; but that don’t make ’em human, by a good deal. 

“But I knew of acase where a rang-tang stole a young 
girl and ran off with her once, and that was a rather 
startling piece of business, you’ll admit. 

“Tt was when I was connected with Duff’s party, and 
we were travelling through the woods in Borneo—at 
least fifty of us, men, women and little folks. There 
were only five women and two little folks, though-8 
boy and a girl. The young ones were son and daughter 
of Capt. Duff, himself, who took them along to see life 
in the wilds for themselves. 

“Emily Duff was one of the loveliest little girls I ever 
set eyeson. She was about ten years old, and as fait 
as a lily, naturally—though at the time I am speaking 
of she was a good deal tanned from being out in the 
sun so much. 

“She was very fond of strolling away from the camp 
a little distance, looking for flowers and things, but a 
she never went far, there was no fears felt for her. We 
knew she was in little danger from wild beasts so long 
as she kept within sight of the camp. As for a rang 
tang touching her, why, the idea never entered our 
heads. 

“We soon had a chance of finding out our folly by 
experience, though it came very near being a very ex: 
pensive lesson. 

“It was avery hot day, and toward high noon we 
had let up on our march and camped on the shore of 8 
stream of water. We had been marching since three 
o’clock in the morning, and what with the heat and the 
tramp together, were very tired. Most of us lay down 
here and there for a snooze, and only two men wert 
left on the watch. I have always thought these men 
fell asleep, too, or they would have missed little Emily 

“She was not sleepy, you see, for she had not been 
awake as early as we had, but had rode, fast asleep, 
the arms of a man who sata mule easy. So when we 
camped out at noon she played around wide awake, 
gathering flowers and that sort of thing, and gradually 
strayed away. 

“T was startled out of my doze by a sharp scream. 
The whole camp was alive in a moment. Half-a-doze® 


swift footed coolies darted into the jungle in the diree 
tion of the screams; and I was at the head of them; 
no coolie can outrun me, if I do say it. 


for 
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for his legs in the mud, looked right and left to find 


“We quickly caught sight of her, in the arms 


There’s a man in our company who, 


Now isn’t that a jaw-breaker? We call him’ 
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been monstrous rang-tang, away up at the top of a great 
panyan tree. : : 
now “That was a sight to remember, sir. :*The poor little 
‘rj hanging from under the arm of ‘the: rang-tang, 
The which was springing about, chattering noisily, and 
oddy jeaping from limb to limb, trying to hide himself from 
our eyes. m 
sum: “] had seized my gun when I started, but it was no 
if a use trying to shoot the monster. He was so active that 
larsh you could not get the least chance of bringing him 
18 ag down, without shooting little Emily, too. Besides, it 
would not have been just the thing, even if I could 
© the have shot him, to see him drop the little girl, and let 
ly to her come crashing to the ground. ke 
“There was only one thing to do—to drive him into 
del- the water. Those creatures always take to the water 
when they are frightened, for they swim like a fish. 
itend- So we began shouting—the whole camp was out by 
it was this time—and such a hullabaloo as we raised, would 
) each have done credit to an Irish fair. Three or four of the 
lasses coolies climbed into the tree, and we all pelted the rang- 
tang with sticks and clumps of earth, till at last he 
him. struck for the river, still with litt'e Emily under his 
> poor arm. ? 
4 la~ “We were close on his track, and followed on the 
other, ground while he ran from tree to tree. He paused on 
throat an overhanging branch, and looked down into the 
water, while we still shouted and pelted. 
vamp, “Down he plunged at last into the stream, carrying 
fening Emily with him. I watched him carefully as he dropped, 
ations and he was no sooner in the water than I was at his 
le un- side, and full half-a-dozen more able-bodied men, as 
ky ad- good swimmers as I am. 
wages, “As he rose to the surface we grasped him—by the 
arms, by the legs, by the head; and wrenching away 
rtaken the arm which held the little girl as in a vice, Emily 
freely, was seized by her father and quickly borne ashore. 

“The rang-tang struggled fiercely to escape, but, now 
nergy, that his victim was safe, we had no idea of letting the 
wed to vicious beast go free—to repeat the trick again, per- 

: for when once one of those fellows has got a new 
haps; 
© close trick he will stick to it as long as he lives. 

“He dived again and again, dragging the men under 
mbled! with him—but they hung on like good fellows, and at 
mity of last one of the coolies got astride of him, and kept his 
r effort, head under water till he was drowned, while his legs 
all the and arms were held fast by the rest of us. 

“Little Emily was badly bruised and torn, but her 
OWN fo wounds were not dangerous, and in a few days she was 
1 cured asstrong as ever. Three of the coolies were wounded, 
T. B, 00, by the rang-tang’s ugly jaws, but not so badly but 

that they got over it all right.” : 
G. AMONG THE ARABS. 
A Mr. Hay, formerly a resident in Barbary, gives 
orl, Ge some facts which came under his observation, which 
y a shows the strong love of the Arab for his steed. He 
a wished to purchase a pure blooded Arabian horse, and 
bey was in search of one, accompanied by a Moorish sol- 
| A - dier and a native servant. They had not proceeded far 
a om their route when they were overtaken by a venera- 
ny me. We'iooking Arab, weli mounted on an iron gray, rat- 
bay ’ tailed barb. Mr. Hay says: 
On the bow of his high-peaked saddle rested the long 
Moorish gun; and in his right hand he carried a small 
ta dan- stick, upon which were inscribed some Arabic charac- 
e way of ters. This I recognized as one of the holy batens given 
in some bysainted persons to those who are about to undertake 
ng. The ajourney, as a protection on the road from robbers and 
8 from mishaps of all sorts. 
nan, and Asingle haik was his only covering; his legs and 
vild man sinewy arms were bare, and his slippered feet were 
1 know. armed with the Moorish spurs, which are merely sil- 
er beast vered spikes of iron about a foot long, with a circle of 
, metal at the hilt to prevent more than the point pene- 
roo does. trating; but even with this precaution, I have heard of 
though I abad rider giving a death-wound to his steed. 
ind legs, This man proved a most amusing travelling compan- 
at 80 you ion, for he was an excellent story-teller. At the com- 
will walk nmencement of his first tale (which is amusing, but too 
o old wo long and too barbarous in some of its details for ex- 
ood deal. tract) he became so excited by his own recital, that he 
p & YOUN suddenly broke off his story, and dashing his spurs into 
a rather the flank of his horse, burst away at full speed, shout- 
; ing “Allah! Allah!” 
re His turban fell off—not accidentally, I am inclined 
yrneo—# to think—and the haik, loosed from his shoulders in 
s. There the breeze, was poised in the air for a moment, and fell 
hough—a ‘o the ground. He then fired, threw the rat-tailed on 
daughter his haunches, and wheeling round, came back at full 
life gallop. As he approached us he recovered his haik 
to see With the muzzle of his gun, and then throwing himself 
on one side, stretched his long arm, and while yet in full 
irls I ever course whisked up his turban from the ground. In 
nd as fair inother moment he was by my side, replaced his head- 
akin gear with the greatest gravity, and continued his nar- 
speaking tative as coolly as if he had merely paused to take a 
ut in the pinch of snuff. 

To this specimen of Arab horsemanship, Mr. H. adds 
the = = anecdote illustrative of the extreme love these eques- 
gS, tans have for a favorite horse. Travelling, on a for- 
oan ue occasion, between Mehedeca and Rabat, he was 
ts 80 long joined by a troop of mounted Arabs, one of whom was 
or & Fane ‘ding a mottled gray, the handsomest barb he ever 
tered our Saw, 

folly bY Riding up to the man, says Mr. Hay, I entered into 
ir - conversation with him, and having put him into good 
a very tumor by praising his steed, I told him I would make 
nila him rich if he would sell me the mottled gray. 
needle “What is your price?” said the Arab. 
I vA loffered a hundred and fifty mitsakel, about twenty 
ince th Pounds sterling, a large sum in the interior. 
at and the It is a good price,” said the Arab; “but look,” said 
Jay down #@ . 4nd he brought his horse on the other side of me; 
en wert 00k at this side of him—you must offer more.” 
m ell, come,”’ I said, “you are a poor man, and fond 
hese men , sour horse; we won’t dispute about the matter; so 
tle Emily. #*ve me your hand,” the Moorish manner of striking 
| not beet again. “What say you—two hundred?” 
sleep, it : That is a large price, truly,” said the Arab, his eyes 
e yet ‘ening, and I thought the horse was mine. But my 
bp when aerness, I suppose, had been too apparent, so the 
He awake, ony thought [ might go still further, and shaking the 
gradually T off he went at full speed. 

; 4© Mottled gray curled its tail in the air and van- 

eo to a speck in no time. I turned to speak to my 
p scream. ~tpanion, and the next moment the Arab was at my 
}f-a-dozen ; and patting the neck of his gray, he said, ‘“Look 

the diree #,.  — — not a hair is turned. What will you give 
; for ‘ 
them; any companion prompted me to offer even four hun- 
ducats, rather than let the animal go. Again I 
of 8 gin bargaining, and offered three hundred. 
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his the Arab gave his hand, and thanking me, 


said, ‘‘Christian, I now can boast of the price you have 
offered me; for I would not sell my horse for all the 
gold you or any other man possesses.” 

Having said this, he joined his companions. Calling 
the kaid, or chief of our escort, I asked him if he knew 
the rider of tne gray, adding that I supposed he must 
be rich, as he had refused so large a sum. 

The kaid said, “All I know is, that he is a great fool; 
for he possesses nothing in the world but that horse, 
which he bought when a colt, selling his tent, flocks 
and even his wife, to buy it.” 
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A GYPSY STORY. 

The gypsies inherit a love of the wandering, vagabond 
lives they lead, just as the lower animals inherit thein- 
stincts by which their habits are governed. It has been 
found as impossible to cure them of their nomadic 
tastes as it would be to change the nature of the owl 
so that he would love daylight. An instance illustrat- 
ing this hereditary disposition is given in an old Eng- 
lish work: 


A lady of rank and fortune, who happened to have 
no children, and who lived in one of the districts of 
England through which the gypsies often wandered, had 
taken so great a liking toa beautiful little gypsy girl, 
that she took her home, had her educated, and at length 
adopted her as her daughter. She was called Charlotte 
Stanley, received the education of a young English la- 
dy of rank, and grew up to be a beautiful, well-informed 
and accomplished girl. 

In the course of time a young man of good family 
became attached to her and wished to marry her. The 
nearer, however, this plan approached the period of its 
execution, the more melancholy became the young Hin- 
dostanee bride; and one day, to the terror of her fos- 
ter-mother and her betrothed husband, she was found 
to have disappeared. 

It was known that there had been gypsies in the 
neighborhood; a search was set on foot, and Charlotte 
Stanley was discovered in the arms of a long, lean, 
brown, ugly gypsy, the chief of the band. She declared 
she was his wife, and no one had a right to take her! 
away from him, and the benefactress and the bride- 

groom returned inconsolable. 

Charlotte afterwards came to visit them, and told 
how, as she grew up, she had felt more and more con- 
fined within the walls of the castle, and an irresistible 
longing had at length seized her to return to her wild 
gypsy life. The fellow whom she had chosen for her 
husband was said to be one of the wildest and ugliest 
of the whole tribe, and to treat his beautiful and deli- 
cate wife in the most barbarous manner. He was some 
time after condemned to be hanged for theft; but his 
wife, through the influence of her distinguished con- 
nections, procured the commutation of his sentence to 
that of confinement in the hulks. 

During the time of his imprisonment she visited him 
constantly, and contrived in many ways to improve his 
situation, without the savage manifesting in return the 
smallest gratitude. He accepted her marks of affection 
as a tribute due from a slave, and frequently even dur- 
ing her visits ill treated her. | 
She toiled, incessantly, however, to obtain his liber- , 
ation, supplicating both her foster-mother and her for- | 
mer lover to use al! their efforts in his favor. At the 
very moment of his liberation, however, when Char- 
lotte was hastening to meet him across the plank placed 
from the boat to the shore, the savage repulsed her se 
roughly that she fell into the water. She was drawn 
out again, but could not be induced to leave him, and 
returned to her former wild way of life in the New For- 
est and the fairs of London. 

I saw the portrait of Charlotte Stanley, which was 
preserved by the friend of her youth. Her story is a 
kind of inversiun to that of Preciosa, and might make 
an interesting romance. The Southampton committee, 
it is said, have not been more fortunate with the gyp- 
sies, whom at different times they have put out to ser- 
vice, than was the benefactress of Charlotte Stanley; 
for they all return, sooner or later, to their wild, wan- 
dering life. 
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ADOPTED BY A WOLF. 


About twenty years ago a trooper belonging to the 
king of Oude was passing near a small stream which 
flows into the Chadra River, when he saw two wolf 
cubs and a boy drinking in the stream. 

He had a man with him on foot, and they managed 
to seize the boy, who appeared to be about ten years of 
age. He took him on the pommel of his saddle, but he 
was so wild and fierce that he tore the trooper’s clothes 
and bit him severely in several places, though he had 
fastened his hands together. 

He brought him to Bondee, where the rajah had him 
tied up in his artillery gun-shed, and gave him raw flesh 
to eat; but he several times cut his ropes and ran off, 
and after three months the rajah got tired of him and 
let him go. 

He was taken by a Chameeree mimic, or comedian, 
who fed and took care of him for six months; but at 
the end of that time he also got tired of him (for his 
habits were filthy) and let him go to wander about the 
Bondee bazaar. He one day ran off with a joint of 
meat from a butcher’s shop, and soon after upset some 
things in the shop of a buneeah, and so got into disfa- 
vor in the bazaar. 

At this time a Cashmere merchant of Lucknow was 
at Bondee, selling some shawl goods to the rajah on 
the occasion of his brother’s marriage. He had many 
servants with him, and among them Janoo, a khidmut- 
gar, (cook) and an old Sepoy named Ramzan Khan. 

Janoo took compassion upon the poor boy, and pre- 
pared a bed for him under the mango tree where he 
himself lodged, but kept him tied toa tent pin. He 
would at that time eat nothing but raw flesh. To wean 
him from this, Janoo gave him rice and pulse to eat. 
He rejected themfor several days and ate nothing; but 
Janoo persevered, and by degrees made him eat the 
balls which he prepared for him; he was fourteen or 
fifteen days in bringing him to do this. 

The odor from his body was very offensive, and Janoo 
had him rubbed with mustard seed soaked in water, 
after the oil had been taken from it, in the hope of re- 
moving the smell. Hecontinued this forsome months, 
and fed him upon rice, pulse and flour bread, but the 
odor did not leave him. He had hardened marks upon 
a and elbows, from having gone so much on all- 

ours. 

In about six weeks after he had been tied up under 
the tree, with a good deal of beating, and rubbing of his 
joints with oii, he was made to stand and walk upon 
his legs like other human beings. He was never heard 
to utter more than one articulate sound, and that was 
‘‘Aboodeea,” the name of the little daughter of the 
Cashmere mimic, who had treated him with kindness, 
and for whom he had shown some sort of attachment. 

In about four months he began to understand and 
obey signs. He was by them made to prepare the 
hookah,—put lighted charcoal upon the tobacco and 
ope it to Janoo, or presentit to whomsoever he point- 

out. 

One night while the boy was lying under the tree 
near Janoo, Janoo saw two wolves come up stealthily 
and smell at the boy. They then touched him, and he 
got up; and instead of being frightend, the boy put his 
hands upon their heads, and they began to play with 
him. They capered around him, and he threw straw 
and leaves at them. 

Janoo tried to drive them off, but he could not, and 
became very much alarmed, and he called out to the 
sentry over the guns, Meer Akbur Alee, and told him 
that the wolves were going to eat the boy. 








eat you also;” but when he saw them begin to play to- 
gether, his fears subsided, and he kept quiet. Gaining 
confidence by degrees he drove them away; but after 
going a little distance they returned, and began to play 
again with the boy. At last he succeeded in driving 
them off altogether. 

The night after three wolves came, and the boy and 
they played together. A few nights after four wolves 
came, but at no time did tore than four come. 

Janoo was one day, about three months after their 
return to Lucknow, sent away for a day or two on some 
business, and before his return the boy had run off, 
and was never found again. : 

About two months after the boy had gone, a woman 
of the weaver caste came with a letter to Janoo’s mas- 
ter from a relation of the rajah, Hurdut Singh, stating 
that she had had her son taken from her about five or 
six years before, by a wolf; and from the description 
which she gave of him, he, the rajah’s relation, thought 
he must be the boy whom his servant Janoo took away 
with him. 

She remained for four months at Lucknow; but the 
boy could not be found, and she returned home. The 
boy was altogether about five months with Sanaollah, 
the master of Janoo and his servants, and he had been 
taken about four months and a half before. The wolf 
must have had several litters of whelps during the six 
or seven years that the boy was with her. 

The rajah, Hurdut Singh, added his testimony to 
that of Janoo and his master before Gen. Sleeman, as 
to the correctness of this narration during the time that 
the boy was at his place. 


QUITE CONVENIENT. 


Bishop Simpson, in a recent lecture, predicted that in 
avery few years, here in America, we would have 
Chinese servants in our houses. Pater familias referred 
to this at the breakfast table one morning, when little 
Minnie, after awhile, came to his chair and whispered, 
“O pa, won’t itbe nice? We shall have aChinese ser- 
vant, and she will eat all the rats,,so we won’t have to 
keep a cat.” 
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For the Companion. 


WHERE JOHNNY’S MITTEN WENT. 
A TRUE STORY. 


When Johnny Grey was seven years old his mother 
decided to send him to the winter school; soshe bought 
him a little red tippet to wear on his neck, and knit him 
a nice pair of mittens to k:ep his little hands warm, 
while he was coasting down hill, or making snowballs | 
as he had seen the older boys do. 

Johnny felt very proud of his new armor, and he 
took his new sled and marched off to school, holding 
his head almost as high as a grenadier. 

About a week after Johnny had commenced going to 
school, he went into the barn, one morning, at milk- 
ing time. He thought it grand fun to stand and see 
the white, foamy milk drop into the pail, and to see his 
kitty frisking about and purring every time she came 
near the pail, as though she knew what a nice break- 
fast she was to have by-and-by. When the milk was 
taken into the house Johnny stayed behind purring 
his kitty and watching her as she jumped up and tried 
to reach his mitten, which he held quite beyond her 
reach. 

“T wonder,” said Johnny, “how kitty would look and 
what she would do if I should put one of my mittens 
on her head?” So he caught kitty and held her tight- 
ly between his chubby, fat legs, and began to pull on 
the mitten. Kitty struggled to get away, and Johnny 
struggled hard to keep her quiet while he worked and 
pulled to get the mitten over her head. 

At last Johnny succeeded; the mitten was drawn 
tightly over Kitty’s head. 

Now commenced a struggle. Kitty, finding her head 
enveloped in darkness, began to scratch and kick till 
Johnny was glad to release her, and away she scam- 
pered out of the barn door and disappeared over the 

» garden wall. 

When he went into the house to get ready for school, 
his mother asked him where his other mitten was. 

Johnny hung down his head and said, very faintly, 
that he lost it out in the barn. 

This he knew was false, but he had not the courage 
to tell the truth, because he must tell of the kitty, also, 
so he went off to school with one mitten on his hand 
and a lie in his heart. 

After he had gone his mother went to the barn and 


hunted all about, but could find nothing of the lost 
mitten. So when evening came she sat down and knit 


him another, and charged him to be very careful not 
lose it. 
Two weeks went by, and the missing kitty and mit- 
ten were almost forgotten. 
One day Mrs. Grey had occasion to go to the barn to 


feed her hens, when she heard a faint mewing on the 


scaffold. She called, ‘‘Kitty, kitty, kitty.” The sound 
came nearer, and as she looked up she saw gehnny’s 


kitty high up on the hay—but what was that on her 


head? 


She ranin for Johnny. Of course there was great 





He replied, ‘‘Come away and leave him, or they will 


excitement when it was told that the long-lost kitten 


had come home and was actually in the barn. Mr. 
Grey went up the ladder and called “Kitty,” when she 
answered with a faint mew. Poor kitty! There she 
was, a mere skeleton, with little Johnny’s mitten drawn 
tightly over her head. Two weeks she had been with- 
out food or drink, and tad probably crawled home to 
die. 

Poor Johnny felt very badly when he saw the poor 
half-starved kitty, and to this day he treats kitty as 
though she were a princess, thinking nothing too good 
for her, to atone in a measure for what he caused her to 


suffer. Aunt CLARA. 
——E OO 


THE CRICKET’S COURT. 


Truant Eddie on the grass 
Watched to see the shadows pass, 


And the little folks that play 

In the fields the livelong day; 
Grasshopper, that sits and sings; 
Honey-bee, with dusty wings; 
Cricket, too, who makes the leaves 
Serve him for his cottage eaves. 
So upon the meadow hay 
Stretched in drowsy ease he lay, 
Till upon the fragrant heap 
Cricket found him fast asleep. 
“Ho!” quoth Cricket, looking black, 
‘Here’s a thief upon his back; 
“At my Court he shall appear, 
Iam Lord High-Sheriff here!’’ 
First, at Cricket’s chirping call, 
Came a toad beside the wall; 
Then, a frog, in robe of green, 
With a water-rat between, 

And, like jurors grave and slow, 
Twelve black ants came in a row; 
All the wee folks trooping by, 
‘Took their places silently 

Round the Idler they had found 
Sleeping on forbidden ground. 


“This young rascal,’ Cricket said, 
“Goes to sleep in our bed. 


“And just now I heard him say, 
‘Life is only fit for play; 


««T’ll not work, while birds and bees 
Only play and take their ease.’ ”’ 
“Well-a-day,”’ says Mistress Wren, 
“Birds must work as well as men! 
“If I did not dig for food, 

Who would feed my little brood?” 
“Who'd make honey,” said the Bee, @ 
“If I failed in industry?” 

“None can harder work than I,” 
Said the Ant to neighbor Fly. 

So Judge Cricket tried the case, 
And, at last, with solemn face, 


Found him guilty more or less 
Of the crime of idleness; 


“And I sentence him,”’ said he, 
“To a sharp bite from the Bee; 
“And lest that should not suflice, 
We'll all bite him in a trice, 


“Till he learns to pass the day 
Better than in idle play.” 





Little Eddie cried with pam, 
But he sought his foes in vain. 
For, beneath the heap of hay, 


They had safely hid away. S. S. Gazette. 





Sports and Pastimes. 
. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 











I am a word of 10 letters. 
My 1, 10, 6, 3 is a bird. 
My 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 is a town. 
My 2. 3 is a preposition. 
My 10, 9, 7, 8 is repose. 
My 8, 6, 3 isa number. 
My whole is a town in Massachusetts. 


3. 


My /irst signifies to be able. 
My second is a heavy weight, and 
My whole is a seaport of Asia. 


4. 
Word Square. 


A particle. 

To domesticate. 

A Hebrew measure. 
A body of water. 


5. 


My first is in good, but not in bad; 

My second is in children, but not in lad; 

My third is in many, but not in few; 

My fourth is in one, but not in two; 

My fifth is in tin, but not in can; 

My whole is the name of a well-known man. 


6. 


My jirst can clothe the mountain-top, 
And dim the brightest sheen; 

The sun’s meridian rays can stop, 
Or hide the valley green. 


My second's a mighty man and strong, 
ho ne’er was known to fail; 
He rends the fetters forged by wrong, 
Eats panoply of mail. 


My whole can equal both the parts, 
Has all th ir powers combined; 

It clouds the judgment, dims the heart, 
And it corrodes the mind. 


Conundrums. 


What is that whichis often found where it is not? Fault. 

Why is the letter t like an island? Because itis in middle 
of water. 

Why isa fire paradoxical? 
the hotter it gets, 

Why is a ship-builder like a young duck? Because he 
makes for the water. 
. Whatdo we eften drop, and never stop to pick up? A 

int. 


Because the more it is coaled 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Because he is a high-menial, (hymenial.) 
2. Co-nun-drums. INK. 





3. Love thy neighbor as thyself. “LT DEA. 
4. The city of New York. NEstT. 
5. Cartridge. KatTs. 
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For the Companion. 


ONE OF THE OLD PHARAOHBS. 

We never saw any body alive whe had been once 
dead. We have, doubtless, all seen very old people, 
however—a hundred years old, perhaps. And acon- 
fused sense of something tremendous comes over us 
when we gaze upon a fellow-man who has lived a cen- 
tury. 

A hundred years is a great while—long enough for 
three human generations to pass away, with their shift- 
ing countenances, and costumes, and habits, and speech. 
What changes, almost like miracles, have been wrought 
in our own country the last hundred years! 

But when we come to think of a thousand years—we 
stand before a mountain whose top is lost in theclouds. 
We catch th@sound of the figures and see their form, 
but the idea is still faraway. We wait for some com- 
parison to impress upon us the first notion of such a 
vast age. 

What if we could look on a man a thousand years 
old!—say the patriarch Methuselah, who alone of all 
the human race attained to within little more than 
thirty years of thatenormous lifetime. What an amaz- 
ing spectacle of venerableness would he betous! Hoa- 
ry and awful with the storms of almost ten hundred 
winters, that had snowed upon his hair and whistled 
through his beard! 

“The white old man, seated upon the ground, 
Clad in his gown of age—the pale, white gown. 
‘ ° ‘ . his wrinkled hands 
Clasping about his knees. Old—very old.” 

How would the facts and forms of forgotten history 
move before us in his anvient face! How must his 
great, deep voice astound us, ringing every counter- 
point in the melodrama of thirty generations! With 
what adumb gaze would we consider_his size, shape 
and presence! How narrowly would we study his fea- 
tures and complexion! How would we long toexplore 
his pulse for the secret of his prodigious vitality! What 
aching thoughts of the whole universe of things he had 
seen and known must strike us! Whatanew, strange, 
overwhelming sense of longevity! We should almost 
fall down and worship him, as the sight of him made 
us feel our own short-lived littleness. 

A thousand years old! But even that would be 
something less wonderful than looking upon one who 
had once been dead,—dead not a few days, merely, nor 
a hundred years, even—nor even a thousand years— 
but dead three thousand years! 

Only think of it. Did the world ever sce such a 
sight? 

Well, we will tell a story of something that seems to 
come the nearest to it. 

About twelve centuries before our Saviour was born, 
when old Priam was still king of Troy, and Codrus, the 
last king of Athens, had just come to the throne, and 
the prophet Samuel, the last judge of Israel, was a lit- 
tle boy living with old Eliin Shiloh, a distinguished 
man died in Egypt surrounded with all the tokens of a 
nation’s veneration. 

He was one of the Pharaohs, a son of Cheops, the 
builder of the Great Pyramid. He was a good king, 
and though an idolater by education, he had spent the 
seven years of his reign in restoring peace and justice 
to his people and reforming the abuses of his wicked 
and atheistic father. 

His disposition was devout and merciful, and his gov- 
ernment paternal and kind. After a life of great do- 
mestic affliction, but adorned with the practice of ma- 
ny royal virtues, this Pharaoh (who is known in his- 
tory as Mykerrimus) was gathered to his ancestors and 
laid with great pomp in the kingly burial-vaults, pre- 
served, according to his country’s custom, in embalm- 
ing spices, and wrapped in linen and cloth of gold. 

There, with his name and title on his coffin, and the 
grand, sepulchral stones towering above his head, he 
slept the centuries away. A thousand years he slept; 
while Babylon, and Nineveh, and Media passed through 
all the stages of their growth, and glory, and decline; 
while the kingdoms of Israel and Judah were estab- 
lished, blessed and broken; while Carthage was found- 
ed, flourished and vanished away; while the Persian 
empire rose and fell; while the mighty sceptres of Syria 
and Macedonia came and went, and his own ancient 
realm suffered convulsions unknown and unfeared in 
his peaceful life,— 

“When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder, 

And the great Eastern conqueror, Cambyses 

Marched armies o'er his tomb with thundering tread, 
O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the pyramids with tear and wonder.” 

A thousand years more he slept; and the splendor of 
Greece and the grandeur of Rome meanwhile faded, 
and crumbled, and sunk away; the hoary dynasties of 
Egypt itself became almost forgotten, and her power, 
with all its tremendous monuments—the tomb of Pha- 














transformation on society. The Bible, a book he never 
saw, but whose first 188 chapteis at least were older 
than he, was translated into the languages of more 
than three-quarters of the human race; and the elec- 
tric telegraph made the lightning write the talk of men 
across the world. Wars became less frequent. Thought, 
invention, doctrine, science, the utilities of industrial 
art reigned where only brute force had been obeyed 
before. 

About two years ago some learned Englishmen, 
searching through the land of the pryamids for historic 
treasures, discovered where the old Theban monarch 
lay in state, and .brought him forth to the light again. 

They looked at the curious charactcrs painted on his 
coffin-lid, and slowly deciphered them—‘‘Pharaoh My- 
kerrimus.” 

They remembered the name, for they had read of 
him in the pages of Herodotus and Diodorus, the Sicil- 
ian. They carried the ancient king with them to Lon- 
don; unrolled the cloth of gold from his body, and the 
costly cerements in which he had slumbered three thou- 
sand years so silently, and saw before them, in identi- 
cal form and feature, and sad, stern complexion of 
leathern brown, the very man whom the cotemporaries 
of Gideon, and Jepthah, and Samson had loved, and 
reverenced, and embalmed, and buried! 

And there, to-day, in the British Museum, amid the 
light, and knowledge, and power, aud refinement, and 
beauty, and sparkling life of the nineteenth century of 
the Christian Era (so strange and incongruous to him) 
Pharaoh Mykerrimus stands— 

“Statue of flesh, immortal of the dead, 
Imperishable ty pe of evanescence— 

Posthumous man, plucked from his narrow bed 
And ushered, undecayed, into our presence.”’ 

Wonderful! But is this ancient Pharaoh, now stay- 
ing at the British Museum, alive? 

No. 

Were he indeed alive there would be something more 
than wonderful about him; something more than cu- 
riosity that would call people to see him. 

And yet such a thing is possible, though we have 
never seen it. Moses was seen alive after he had been 
dead fifteen hundred years. The power of God can do 
any thing. You remember how the Saviour raised 
Lazarus and several others from the dead, and finally 
raised Himself, and walked forth from His stone tomb 
in the same body. He says of every true follower of 
His, “I will raise him up at the last day.” 

Have you read very carefully the sixth chapter of 
John, the eighth of Romans, the fifteenth of 1st Co- 
rinthians, the twentieth of Revelation? Doso; and then 
look out in your Concordance all the passages in the 
Bible that contain the word “Resurrection,” and you 
will find enough about the raising up of the body from 
the dead to keep you thinking a long time. 

There is something about that infinitely more seri- 
ous and wonderful than being embalmed and kept from 
decay by spices. We stagger at the startling realness 
of such a revisitation as that of the very face and eyes 
of a man who was alive three thousand years ago. But 
the true wonder soon is that such a ghastly semblance 
of life should have been thought worth preserving. 
Our risen Pharaoh has his flesh, and bones, and limbs, 
and features—but they are pulseless, bloodless, expres- 
sionless and repulsive. They would be better under- 
ground. He hasatongue; but itstuneis gone He 
cannot speak. Those stiff, burnt eyelids cannot lift to 
let him look on us. Hecannot see. Those withered 
ears, pinioned under the matted hair, can vibrate no 
sound. The poor king is a corpse—as he was thirty 
centuries ago. 

‘He will hear nothing till the judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill him with its warning.”’ 

Then the dead form of Pharaoh Mykerrimus, allowed 
no longer to stand asa gazing-stock for the curious, 
will be claimed by its long absent soul and kindled 
once more to motion and reason. It is for ws to live 
so that when this great awakening comes to our dust 
we may find a resurrection to eternal life. 2. 3. 





VARIETY. 


siemens 
THE BLACKBIRD. 


When a blackbird once learns a tune, he never for- 
gets it nor any part of it. I once knew a bird that 
could whistle ‘Polly Hopkins” with wonderful accura- 
cy. His owner sold him, at the same time making the 
purchaser acquainted with the bird’s favorite tune. As 
soon as the gentleman got him home, he at once hung 
up the blackbird, and going to the piano struck up 
“Polly Hopkins.” The bird’s master, however, intro- 
duced parts into the tune that he had never heard be- 
fore; so, after listening awhile, he began hissing, flut- 
tering his wings, and otherwise signifying bis distaste 
of the whole performance. Much surprised, the gen- 
tleman left off playing, and then the blackbird opened 
hjs throat, and favored his new master with his version 
of “Polly Hopkins,” nor would he ever listen with any 
patience to any other version. This same blackbird, 
after staying in the service of the above-mentioned gen- 
tleman for two years, was adopted by a serious family, 
where “Polly Hopkins” and all such profanity were 
sedulously avoided. Whenever poor “Joe” (the black- 
bird’s name) attempted to strike up the old tune, a 
cloth was thrown over his cage, and he was silenced. 
The a consisted of an old lady and her two daugh- 
ters, and? every night, at seven o’clock, prayers were 
read, nud the “Evening Hymn” sung; and Joe, who 
was an obedient bird, and anxious to conform to the 
habits of the house, speedily learned the tune, and reg- 
ularly whistled it while the old lady and her daughters 





With the pastry collations that smothered my grief. 
How eager I'd tease, while my mother was making, 
For a squirrel-shaped pattie, or sometimes a dove, 
And with lips that were wat’ring, 1’d watch while ’twas 


aking, 
The juicy mince pie which so dearly I love. 
The tender crust pie; the spicy mince pie, 
The sweet, juicy pie, which so dearly | love. 


With my alphabet plate and the pattie upon it, 
I'd haste to the door-step that fronts on the street; 
Nor sweet cake nor pudding could win my heart from it, 
Though luscious with spices and every thing sweet. 
And though since my childhood I’ve been a wild rover 
O’er life’s ery? billows, I return Jike the dove, 
To rest in the old kitchen till the turmoil is over, 
And partake yet again of the pies that | love. 
The tender crust pies; the spicy mince pies, 
The sweet, juicy pies, I so dearly still love. 





STRAWS TELL WHICH WAY THE WIND 
BLOWS. 


Very little things reveal character. A week or two 
ago a boy about sixteen years old went from the coun- 
try to Boston to enter a large mercantile house. The 
head of the firm received the youth in the most kindly 
manner, and caused his son to take him around town 
and show him the principal places during the after- 
noon of his arrival. While amusing himself in this 
way the strange boy told his companion that, in com- 
ing along in the train that morning, he had given 
another boy a bright cent for a pond lily, and that the 
coin having been mistaken for a five cent coin, the sel- 
-ler of the lilies had paid him four cents back as change. 
The merchant’s son questioned the honesty of the act, 
but the young man from the country defended it on the 
score of its smartness. The merchant’s boy related the 
incident to his father, who, on talking with the coun- 
try youth, found that he prided himself on the act and 
boldly defended it. The merchant, knowing that one 
who showed dishonest notions about a small thing 
would very likely have very loose ideas about matters 
of greater importance, told him it was impossible to 
employ him, and the youth was sent home to his fa- 
ther with an explanatoiy letter of regret. And the 
merchant acted wisely. The boy who will cheat in 
small things will cheat in larger. 








DISAGREEABLE ACCIDENT. 


Mrs. Smith’s aquarium a broken. The old lady 
may be observed endeavoring to pick up her favorite eel 
with the tongs; a work requiring tome address. 
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AN OWL IN A FIX. 


A few weeks ago a gentleman living near Jefferson, 
Ashtabula county, Ohio, saw an owl flying over his 
farm with a large steel trap hanging to one of its legs, 
and several days after, while examining his crops, 
found the dead body of the owl lying in one corner of 
his lot, the steel trap still fastened to its leg. Curiosi- 
ty led the farmer to inquire if any of his neighbors 
owned steel traps, and if they had set them recently, 
when, instead of receiving a solution to what he con- 
sidered a wonder, he learned that no one in the vicinity 
owned atrap similar to the one found on the owl. It 
was supposed that the bird had been caught by the 
trap in an adjoining town, and being a very stout old 
fellow, had carried it about with him until inflamma. 
tion in his leg, resulting from the wound, had caused 
his death. 





—_—__ +o —___. 
GATE AND STYLE. 


Coming into court one day, Erskine perceived the 
ankle of Mr. Balfour, who generally expressed himself 
in a very circumlocutory manner, tied up with a silk 
hankerchief. ‘Why, what’s the matter?” said Erskine. 
“[ was taking a romantic ramble in my brother's 
grounds,” replied Balfour, ‘‘when, coming to a gate, I 

, had to climb over it, by which I came in contact with 
the first bar, and grazed the epidermis of my leg, which 
has caused a slight extravasation of blood.” “You 
may thank your lucky stars,” said Erskine, “‘that your 
brother’s gate was not as lofty as your style, or you 
must have broken your neck.” 


EE ee 


AMONG the passengers in a stage-coach was a little 
gentleman who had possibly seen tive summers. The 
coach being quite full, he sat in the lap of another pas- 
senger. While on the way, something was said about 
pick-pockets, and soon the conversation became gener- 
al on that interesting subject. The gentleman who was 
then holding our young friend remarked: 

‘My fine fellow, how easy I could pick your pocket!” 

“No, you couldn’t,” replied he, “I’ve been looking 
out for you all the time!” 





“WELL, how did your wife manage her shower-bath, 
deacon ?”’ 

Deacon—She had real good luck; Madam Moony 
told her how she managed. She had a large oiled silk 
cap with a cape to it, like a fisherman's, that came all 
over her shoulders and head. 

Poctor—She’s a fool ior her pains. That’s not the 
way. 

Deacon—So my wife thought. 

Doctor—Your wife did nothing of the kind, I hope. 

Deacon— 


O no; she used an umbrilly. 


By Rev. Elijah Kellogg, author of “Good Old Times,” 
“Spartacus to the Gladiators,"’ &c., &c. To be complet- 
ed in six volumes. 1l6mo. 
I Fe I niin ccd ncctevaesnnpsctessvesced $l% 
Lion Ben of Elm Island. 
2. Charlie Kell, the Waif of Elm Island, 





By the Author of “ON THE CAM.” 
Changing Base; 


Or what Edward Rice learnt. By Wm. Everett. 
16mo. Illustrated 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 


43-—3w 149 Washington St., Boston, Mas 





A BOOK ABOUT BOYS. 
BY A. R. HOPE. 
Author of “A Book About Dominies"’........ Price, $1 2% 

“In writing about boys it is necessary that one should nnden 
stand, sympathize and believe in them. And this qualification 
Mr. Hope possesses in an eminent degree. There are no plati. 
tudes in the work. It is full of sound philosophy, importay 
suggestion and pleasant illustration. All who are thrown ip 
contact with boys should read it. It will make their hen 
warmer toward them, their charity broader, their influence 
stronger.'’—Albany Evening Journal. 





LITTLE WOMEN. 
BY MISS ALC OTT. 

The girls who like good stories have a rich treat in store for 
them in Miss Louisa M. Alcott’s new book, which she calls Litie 
Women, or Meg., Jo., Beth. and Amy. In it Miss Alcott displays 
her great abilities as a good story teller in a remarkable ma 
ner, and the book is full of striking and pleasing incidents. We 
know one “little woman"’ who laughed over it till she cried, an 
declares it to be the nicest book she ever read. It willhaves 
great run with the “little women" of America. Roberts Broth- 
ers are the pnblishers.—Journal. 


In one handsome volume, illustrated. Price, $1 50. 
Sold by all booksellers, and mailed, postpaid, by the publishes. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


43—lw BOSTON. 





PRINTING OFFICES FOR $2. 
They include Press, Type, Ink, Pad, &c., all complete, ready 
for use, and are just right for Boys, and will print small thing 
neatly and cheaply. No.2, larger and better, price $5. By er 
ress onreceipt of price and satisfaction guaranteed. Adires 
. A. KELSEY, Suffield, Conn. -lw 
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Hyde Park. 


The careful system of restrictions applied to the laying out and 
improvement of the lands, and to the erection of buildings, to 
gether with its healthfal and beautiful location and rapid growth, 
are fast investing HYDE PARK with a rare combination ot the 
advantages of city and country life. 

The large number of enterprising builders, with every facility 
for dispatch and economy in building, together with a liberal co- 
operatiop on the part of the Real Estate and Building Company, 
is developing the town with a rapidity equalled by no other in 
New England. 

The great variety and number of dwellings constantly bein; 
constructed, furnishes a choice of selection equal to the vari 
wants and tastes of the cou munity, the prices varying, in differ- 
ent locations, trom $2,000 to $15,000. Easy terms éf paymentcaa 
be had when desired. 

Persons who prefer to purchase land and build, can selectsites 
of most any dimension from the many delightful locations with- 
in the limits of the Company's lands. 

The town is intersected by two main lines of Railroad—the 
Boston and Providence and Boston, Hartford and Erie. A small 
fare and twenty or thirty minutes carry the passenger from bis 
store in the city to a pleasant place for his residence. 

Hillside and plane, furestano interval vary the surface; native 
trees have survived the woodman's axe, to bless with their 
grateful snade. The Neponset flows through the town, delight 
ing the ey e and furnishing facilities for pleasure, irrigation and 
the mechanic arts. 

It weuld be difticult in New England tv find a view to surras 
the one which may be had from the eminence of Hyde Park 
Highlands, where the eye sweeps the harbor of Boston. then 
tvaverses the Blue Hills which skirt the horizon to the south- 
¢as*, then follows the line of the Neponset as it glimmers in the 
n.e1dows to the west 

Every person in quest of a suburban residence in the vicinity 
of Boston. should devote at least one day to a ramble over Byde 
Park. The wonderful growth and the extensive scale apo? 
which improvement is going forward, cannot fail to inspire the 
visitor with the conviction that this is fast growing into oneof 
the moat delightful, thrifty and prosperous cities in the State. 

The agent or assistants Will go with visitors who wish 0 & 
amine houses er Jands at most any hour of the aay. 

H, de Park office, 23 Arch, corner Summer St., Boston. 
— 8w A. P. BLAKE, General Agent 





LAMB’S FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 
Knits a Pair of Socks in 20 Minutes! 
AND A GREAT VARIETY OF FANCY FABRICS! | 

“ Will earn three Dollars where the best Sewing Machine will 
earn one.** See testimonials. Circular and SAMPLE STOCKB® 
sent to any address on receipt of stamps. 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE ME'G CO. 

36—3m N. CLARK, Agent, 313 Washington St., Boston 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, pir 
ting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. tis at 
markable remedy for Kidney Complaints. : rs 

This me@icine is free from any thing deleterious, pleasant 
the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its action. 








An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying of 
the Blood. 
DR. J. W. POLAND’S HUMOR DOCTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, Comes? 
Salt Kheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Kash, Boils, Carbuncles, Lot 
and all Obstinate Affections of the Skin; Mercurial ge 
and every Taint of the System; Dyspepsia, and those ema 
originating in the Derangement of the Digestive Organs, be, 
Billious Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Lh 
Languor, Loss of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costiven 
Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, Bostod- 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


One Dollar per Bottle. Five Dollars for Six Bottles 
35—25w 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Low? 
Portable Printing Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print 

ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe Fr 

Co., 28 Water Street, Boston. MN 
a 





AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL—the world's great remedy 
for Colds, Coughs and Consumption. 42-2 
ee 


ALL OVER THE LAND thousands are suffering from Coughs, 








Pais, and Soreness in the Lungs and Chest, and trom other 1a 
rile diseases. ‘Ihe White Pine Compousd isasure ret iw 


such. Sold by Apothecaries everywhere. 
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